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The Other Half 


A larger phase of the college woman’s social life, 


SUSAN BURDICK DAVIS 


OF heoage Jacob Riis wrote How the Other 
Half Lives in 1890, he epitomized a so- 
cial problem existent since the beginning of 
time. Never before, however, had the special 
phase of the social problem, slum life, been 
graphically pictured. The situation, as Mr. Riis 
set it forth, lived vividly for our entire country, 
our total community. A social sensitiveness 
seemed to spring up that presaged the inevitable, 
though sadly retarded, passing of the city slum. 
Jacob Riis’ ideal is far from realized but com- 
munity life has been bettered, and the one half 
is more conscious and does care more and more 
how the other half lives. 

Is college life different from other community 
life? Are college students to be regarded as im- 
mune to community problems? Do they see their 
own community—the college community—as a 
social unit? Are they sensitive to the social and 
economic problems of other students with whom 
they rub elbows in coming and going about the 
campus ; do they realize something of the finan- 
cial duress of the students who sometimes sit 
next to them in lectures; or do they feel or wish 
to take any responsibility at all for the well- 
being of the other half ? Are the answers to these 
questions any different now from the answers 
of a generation or more ago? 

When my mother was a child, so to speak, 
of thirteen, she and her good friend, Mary B., 
“went away to college.” This going away to 
college meant that my mother’s father hitched 
a sturdy team of farm horses to the lumber 
wagon, loaded the back of the wagon with a 
stove, cooking utensils, a bed and its furnishings, 
a carpet, a table, chairs, clothing, food, and 
sundries, and with the young girls perched on 
the seat beside him, drove toward the small col- 
lege town three and one-half miles away. Two 
hours later, girls, furniture, food, and sundries 
were left in a disorganized heap in the middle 
of one of the small rooms in Ladies’ Hall. When 
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dusk of the same day came and the tall precep- 
tress with the floor-touching gown and the 
strange eastern accent knocked at the door of 
the room of the two little country girls, and 
praised their industry in getting the ‘‘ca’pet down 
and bed up,” and swept on to the next door for 
a like inspection, the two youngsters buried 
themselves under the bedclothes that breathed of 
home and cried themselves to sleep. 

If there were a social problem involved here, 
no one recognized it, or sought to do anything 
about it, and the next day the two girls went 
about their business and in the course of time 
came out from college halls to, in ordinary par- 
lance, “the serious things of life.” 

Came a time when the writer was also in col- 
lege in the same small community. Attitudes ap- 
parently had changed. Not only was there a 
clear and definite social sensitiveness on the 
campus among the students relative to the needs 
and situations of each other, but an unusual 
fusion of campus and community had come 
about. Social problems in the town had to do 
with the providing of food and clothing for 
families in need; the comforting of relatives in 
times of tragedy; all-night vigils in case of sick- 
ness or death; and conducting meetings that had 
to do with the good and welfare of the entire 
community. Students were the ‘‘social workers” ; 
they took their ‘‘cases” as a matter of course. The 
college and the community were one. A student 
would have been ashamed to claim immunity, 
just because she was a student, from duty either 
in relation to a fellow student or a community 
problem. 

What is the present-day social situation among 
college students? What has happened since the 
writer was a member of the small college com- 
munity? Is a university too large and too in- 
different a social group to know or to care about 
individual problems of finance, self-support, ad- 
justment in a large and distracting atmosphere, 
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and continuing one’s faith in moral or religious 
integrity ? 

If it had been necessary to reply to this ques- 
tion eight or ten years ago, the answer might 
well have been in the negative, for in the late 
twenties there seemed to be a definite and 
strangely impenetrable callousness on the part of 
students toward the assumption of any responsi- 
bility at all for each other. A shrug of the 





A SECTION OF THE LENDING LIBRARY 


shoulders, a lifting of the eyebrows, and an al- 
most curt “She ought to know enough to look 
out for herself,” was the almost universal re- 
action when social problems were broached. 

From the pronouns used thus far, it is clear 
that the writer has in mind the reactions of 
college women to campus social problems. In 
fact, it is the intent of this article to set forth 
certain specific examples of social consciousness 
among the women students of a mid-western 
university that are establishing patterns of con- 
duct that will doubtless carry on for several col- 
lege generations to come. 


{ 
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When the depression dropped its dark mantle i 


over the college world, it caught many students, { 
or prospective students, short. The family might } 
still provide the actual necessities of fees and } 
board and room. But what of clothes, books, 
and general supplies? Or, with the parents pro- 
viding money for fees, and the girl herself work. 
ing for her daily maintenance, there still re- 
mained supplies, books, and clothes. (I am not 


— 





touching particularly the problem of the student 
who found herself under the necessity of being 
entirely self-supporting—a problem that involves 
loans, scholarships, and a complete employment 
service offered by the university itself.) Or, with 
the government through the National Youth 
Administration sometimes tempting young peo- 
ple of too little means to enter the college world, 
were they to feel too sharply their own situa- 
tions, shiver in wintry winds with their too thin 
clothing, or know the handicap of trying to ab- 
sorb the content of courses without adequate 
text books ? 
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ntle i Books shall come first. Through the collabora- Individual students, however, support this proj- 
nts, H tion of a few individual students and the office ect wholeheartedly, and never in the writer's ex- 
ght , of the dean of women, it was soon discovered perience, when need has presented itself, has 


and § that it was not difficult to secure as a loan from 


there been a single failure to carry the matter 





Oks, | one student a book used in a course already com- through adequately. 
>f0- | pleted. What was done for one student was soon Although it worked out better at nearby uni- 
tk- § being done for a number. With the project grow- _versities, for a short time a second phase of the 
te | ing from semester to semester, the matter of an clothes question was handled by a Clothes Clinic. 
not } economical co-ordination of the processes in- 
' volved in book lending soon presented itself. 
) What was the best plan of sending out calls for N 2 T C 2 
books, how were they best delivered, and how » e 
could their proper return be insured ? The answer a ee University Used 
was a centralizing of the project. The office of 
j the dean of women was chosen as the logical | 
storehouse; a secretary, whose hours coincided PY 
4 with the hours that the office was open each day, 


should be responsible for the actual handling of 
the books; and the students, so far as possible, 
should keep the supply apace with the demand. 
The project was given some publicity. One 
sorority that had been accumulating its own text- 
book library decided to turn the entire collec- 
tion in to the general supply. Other organized 
houses collected current texts from their mem- 
bers, and individuals drew generously on their 
own supply of used books. A special problem, 
however, soon was in evidence. With an almost 
constant change of texts, how could the books 
be kept up to date? Gifts of cash came in—a 
sorority, again, voted to forego desserts for a 
period of time and the “proceeds” came to the 
book fund; individuals sent cash gifts, and or- 
ganizations gave money left over from parties 
or entertainments. Today there are approximately 
450 books in the collection and the demand for 





a. Selling Used Texts 


1. Bring books to the basement of the Co-op, 
Saturday, Feb. 5, 10 A. M. to 6 P. M. 


2. Bring books to the basement of the Co-op, 
Monday, Feb. 7, 9 A. M. to 7 P. M. 


b. Buying Used Texts 


1. Come to basement of the Co-op, 
Monday, Feb. 7, 9 A.M. to 7 P.M. 


Tuesday, Feb. 8, 9 A.M to 7P.M 
2. Texts to be used NEXT SEMESTER ONLY will be SOLD. 





It might well be revived at any time. A clothing 


pa book loans is constant. expert in the department of home economics 
“e Another growing concern of social import on volunteered her services and late afternoon hours 
al this campus is depicted by the poster reproduced twice a week were set aside. To this clinic came 
., | for this article. The Text Book Mart is now in girls whose dresses were getting out of date, 
vith } . : ; ; ‘ 
wath |S second year and is self-explanatory—a project but whose family budgets would not permit new 
a maintained entirely by students for students. ones ‘‘just then. With the help of the faculty 
ld What about clothes? Can a girl be asked such expert and a “major” or two who were inter- 
ane a delicate question as whether or not she has _ ested in the affair per se, the revivifying touches 
shin | PPOper clothing? We think she can be. With were given. A challenging situation sometimes 
ab. | US We have gone about the matter in two ways. arose when girls were known to be in need of 
aie It is true that the initial inquiry is not often “something new,” but there was nothing in their 








made by students, but rather by a person who 
is closely associated with all women students. 


own wardrobes to be refashioned. Then the 
search began. Other girls whose wardrobes gave 
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evidence of a surplus were asked to co-operate 
until finally the right materials and approxi- 
mately the right sizes were discovered. Then the 
scissors and needles flew into action. The matter 
of one’s clothes is so personal that we are all 
more or less sensitive about whether or not we 
have the right thing for the right occasion, but 
the friendly consideration of one’s companions 
can be a leveler of barriers. 





bers. The greatest difficulty in this project is 
presented by the time factor. If effectual results 
are to be obtained, assistance must be given at 


en eR 


once, and with great variations in class sched- } 


ules, long distances between living quarters, and 
personal affairs to be taken care of, the problem 
is real. In the seven or eight years, however, that 
X Committee has been functioning, hundreds of 
girls have been successfully helped in perplexing 


Gir_s REMODEL THEIR OWN CLOTHES 


Another project has been worked out under 
the sponsorship of the X Committee of the 
Y.W.C.A.—the committee whose work is un- 
known, unadvertized, but not unsung by those 
students who have known it. Originated by a 
girl who herself needed wider campus exper- 
iences, the objectives are entirely personal and 
are concerned largely with freshman women. In 
fact, the majority of cases are referred to the 
committee by the dean of freshman women. A 
dozen or more students work on the committee. 
These students are chosen chiefly for the con- 
tributions that they themselves can make. All 
needs are sent directly to the chairman who in 
turn assigns the work to the committee mem- 


situations, Perhaps it is, first, the old fall malady, 
nostalgia, that must be combatted. Unless the 
ailment develops into a real illness, who can bet- 
ter alleviate it than one’s own kind? Perhaps it 
is the good student from the very small com- 
munity who is really overcome by the bigness 
of the new situation, who can be helped over 
her blocking; or the student with enough ability 
to carry her work successfully but who needs 
just a bit of orientation in a difficult course to 
get it under way successfully; or the isolated, 
employed student who is unable to make social 
contacts for herself; or the girl whose social 
engagements are far too many for her scholastic 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Nursery Schools in Kansas’ 


MRS. A. H. TURNEY 


‘% HREE years ago there were three hundred 
nursery schools in the United States. Today, 
there are sixteen hundred WPA nursery schools 
alone. For several thousand Kansas children 
school begins at two or three years of age, 
instead of five or six. In Kansas three years ago, 
boards of education had not even contemplated 
the possibility of free public nursery schools. 
Before the close of the last school year, twenty- 
eight different communities had one or more 
such schools. 

The program we have today is the outcome 
of steady growth through three different phases 
of the federal relief program. During the first 
three months of 1934, the period of CWA, 
seventeen schools were organized; in 1934 and 
1935, this number was increased to twenty-two; 
and in 1936 at the peak of the WPA program, 
the number reached thirty-five. 

Schools have been located for the most part 
in communities where the local school systems 
have furnished housing. Leavenworth and Wich- 
ita each have three schools; Kansas City, Atchi- 
son, Pittsburg, and Manhattan, two; and Valley 
Falls, Lawrence, Galena, Arma, Girard, Fron- 
tenac, Cherryvale, Parsons, Neosho Falls, Yates 
Center, Fredonia, Iola, Wellington, Abilene, 
Herington, and Concordia, one. In the far west- 
ern part of the state, Sublette, Satanta, Logan, 
Phillipsburg, and Goodland have each had a 
nursery school. Most of the original schools are 
now operating in their fourth year, and the 
newer ones will soon complete their second 
year of operation. The schools have not closed 
during the summer, but have operated through- 
out the entire year. 

The original purpose of this program was 
twofold—to employ teachers and to meet the 
needs of growing children. We had in 1933 a 
large group of persons who found themselves 
without the opportunity to work. This group 
did not consist entirely of laborers, but included 


* Adapted, with permission, from The Kansas 
Teacher. 


many teachers and others capable of rendering 
socially desirable services which no one was 
ready to purchase. It was proposed, first, to give 
employment to teachers and related workers, 
and, second, to give education to children, for 
whom the public school systems had not yet as- 
sumed responsibility, that is children under five 
or six. It was not the intention at any time to 
duplicate work already being done by the local 
community, but to make it possible to extend 
and augment existing services. 

Enrollment has been extended first to children 
from low-income families so that in the larger 
communities children from the most destitute 
families constitute the entire enrollment. The age 
limits are from two years to school age. The 
table below gives the age distribution of the 
children enrolled on December 1, 1936. 


No. Enrolled Per cent 

Age Group Dec. 1, 1936 of Total 
OS. ee 36 3.5 
2 years but under 3 ...... 297 30.1 
3 years but under 4 ...... 341 33.7 
4 years but under5 ....... 263 26.9 
5 years but under 6...... 52 37 
COVE Ae WME 6.5 o 35.0510 sane 1 a 
cE ee ree 992 100 


At the beginning of our program, there was 
a tendency on the part of the teachers to avoid 
enrolling the younger children, but as time went 
on, they were surprised to learn that the younger 
children were no more difficult to handle at 
the nursery school than the older ones, and 
teachers have become less fearful of enrolling 
younger children. Where no provision is made 
by the local communities for five-year-old chil- 
dren, they often remain in the nursery schools 
until eligible to enter first grade. When there 
is a kindergarten the children go directly from 
the nursery school to the kindergarten. In a 
number of places we know that having a nursery 
school for a limited group of children has 
hastened the opening of public kindergartens 
for all. 

In most cases we have established units of 
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thirty children, but in a few cases where a large 
part of the school building was vacant, larger 
units have been established. A number of com- 
munities requesting schools were not able to 
furnish adequate housing; in other cases quali- 
fied persons could not be found among those 
eligible for employment. 

The program of the nursery school can be 
stated most succinctly as one designed to meet 
the needs of the “whole child.”” We plan for a 
long period of outdoor play in the morning, a 
warm well-balanced meal at noon and supple- 
mentary orange or tomato juice, cod liver oil 
and milk at regular times. The afternoon nap 
is taken at school and a well-balanced program 
of strenuous and quiet play to guard against 
over-fatigue fills the rest of the day. We know 
that as early as two the child is ready to assume 
considerable responsibility for his personal care, 
and the program is planned to give the child 
an opportunity to practice under good learning 
conditions such fundamental habits as washing 
his hands and face, combing his hair, drinking 
water and putting on and taking off his own 
wraps. To the casual visitor who wonders what 
the nursery school is doing for the child, this 
meeting of the physical needs in a practical way 
and the routine training for habit formation is 
sufficient answer, but, just as many educators are 
concerned that reading, writing and arithmetic 
shall not constitute the total of primary educa- 
tion, so we are concerned that eating, sleeping 
and personal care not be accepted as the essence 
of nursery education. 

To meet the social and emotional needs of 
the children and provide an environment rich 
in opportunities for mental development, the 
nursery school teacher must go far beyond rou- 
tine habit training. Opportunities to be with, to 





know, to adjust and interact with other children 
must be guided to have a desirable effect on the 
child’s personality. This opportunity for sociali- 
zation which the nursery school offers is one that 
few homes can give. That explains why many 
parents from the higher economic and intel- 
lectual levels wish to have their children in 
nursery schools. The distinction between work 
and play disappears and the teacher guides the 
children in their use of the equipment. A variety 
of raw materials—paints, clay, sand, water and 
even dirt are made available. Play equipment 
that lends itself to dramatic play encourages 
conversation, and provides opportunities to learn 
necessary social attitudes, Books, music and pic- 
tures enlarge the child’s horizon. Experiences 
with flowers, insects, pets and trips that help the 
child understand the background of his daily 
life—all these are part of the nursery school 
curriculum. 

The development of such a program requires 
departures from regular school-room practices 
that for some people are hard to accept. It was 
only through the patient co-operation of superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers and of numer- 
ous other public officials and leaders of civic 
and welfare organizations that the program has 
been made possible. Back of each successful 
nursery school is the sincere desire of a com- 
munity to meet more adequately the needs of its 
children during this period of rapid physical and 
mental growth. 


Mrs. A. H. Turney received her bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Minnesota, where she was a 
member of Epsilon chapter. She is now affiliated with 
Gamma chapter at the University of Kansas. Mrs. Tur- 
ney did a year’s graduate work at the Institute of 
Child Research in Minneapolis, and another at the 
Merrill-Palmer School. For one year she was an in- 
structor in the nursery school at Vassar. Since 1934 
she has been State Supervisor of Nursery Schools in 
Kansas. 
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~ Vocational Rehabilitation 
rat IRENE D. LANGE 
ny Madison, Wisconsin 
rs  eemesapennan of physically handicapped made for maintenance cost during the period 
de persons through vocational training is a of training. The morale of this group must be 
bn comparatively new phase of our educational sys- kept up, for in a majority of instances, these 
ty tem, and the query, “What is vocational re- persons have dependents, and if satisfactory re- 
al habilitation ?,” is often raised. This new idea in  habilitation is to be accomplished, timidity must 
- education contends not only that physically be replaced with self-confidence, distrust with 
am handicapped persons shall be trained for a voca- _ self-reliance, and the disabled person must be 
a tion, but that the vocation selected must fit their instilled with a determination to carry on in 
Pam individual abilities, aptitudes, and interests. such work as he knows he is able to do. 
res The rehabilitation service is confronted with The third group is comprised of mentally 
he three distinct groups of physically handicapped alert homebound persons. Many of these home- 
ily persons for whom service is rendered. bound cases have individual talents and skills 
ool First, there are the crippled children who which can be developed further. Persons of this 

have been given every possible surgical and type need assistance in making themselves at 
res therapeutic aid and who have completed the least partially self-supporting—a situation that 
ces training available at the orthopedic schools. The will build up their morale. An expansion of serv- 
yas majority of these children are ready to enter ice to this group will not only bring about eco- 
mm upon a program of vocational training. Each nomic relief but will make for happiness, respec- 
er- year sees an ever-increasing number of these tability and better citizenship. The opportunity 
vic children being added to the group of applicants for the unfolding of such latent abilities is the 
nas for rehabilitation services. These students are at inherent right of every citizenship. Work with 
ful the age when training is most feasible and when _ this group is usually carried on by a lay organi- 
m- they are most enthusiastic and energetic about zation, for state and federal funds are not avail- 
its becoming self-supporting citizens. able for homebound cases. 
ind Second, there is a large group of mature per- The chief motive actuating rehabilitation serv- 

sons who have been handicapped either through _ice.is a determination that a broader, more effi- 
ree disease or accident. This group demands special cient, and more helpful service may be rendered 
s a attention and careful consideration for in most to mankind. The justification of such a service is 
- instances the handicap calls for a change in oc- based upon its return to society. It is the aim 
= cupation. The rehabilitation service aims to read- and purpose of the rehabilitation service to pre- 
in- just a physically handicapped person to an ef- serve the abilities of these disabled citizens 
934 fective and useful place in society. Having made through vocational rehabilitation—to give physi- 
one a careful analysis of the facts revealed, the train- cally handicapped persons an equal opportunity 

ing for the new occupation is the next objective. to find their life’s work. 

Then comes the matter of cost. Not only must —_ Mrs. Irene D. Lange, a member of Lambda chapter, 

this group be furnished with tuition and trans- AM a Rehabilitation Division, Sess teaeet 

portation costs, but arrangements must also be of Vocational and Adult Education, at Madison, Wis. 

J 
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A Survey of the Activities of Members 
of Pi Lambda Theta in Indiana 


MARY D. REED 


B bar years ago, as Member at Large of the 
Indianapolis Alumnz chapter, the writer was 
asked to make a field survey of the activities of 
members of Pi Lambda Theta in the state of 
Indiana. The report constituted one part of the 
program of the chapter for the year. This fall, 
the study has been brought up to date through 
recently acquired data and has been extended by 
the inclusion of additional members. 

The study is being reported in the P Lambda 
Journal at this time for several reasons. First, 
the survey is in line with Unit I of the program 
outlined by the National Program Committee? 
as set forth in the October number of the Jowr- 
nal. It shows, to a limited extent, the possibilities 
of a study of women’s activities and achieve- 
ment. Second, it illustrates a number of problems 
arising in the pursuit of such a study. These 
problems include: (1) ways and means of reach- 
ing the membership; (2) provision for postage; 
(3) the preparation of an adequate inventory. 


THE STUDY 


The study was made on the assumption that 
the members would be interested in the Chapter 
representation in the State. It was based on the 
premise that members of Pi Lambda Theta are 
“pledged to the cause of education’ and that 
this pledge implies professional and civic serv- 
ice. Further, since one of the ideals of Pi Lambda 
Theta is that its members shall live rich, inter- 
esting lives, it was believed that opportunity 
should be offered for individuals to indicate 
other activities which would reveal their inter- 
ests. 

The data from the inventories should serve, 
therefore, to answer the following questions: 

1. What chapters of Pi Lambda Theta are 

represented in Indiana ? 


1 Bess Goodykoontz, ‘Program Plans,’ P1 LAMBDA 
THETA JOURNAL, vol. XVI, no. 1 (October, 1937), p. 
16. 
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2. What types of positions do the members 
occupy ? 

3. Is there evidence of professional interest 
and growth as indicated by recency of study 
or membership in professional organiza- 
tion ? 

4, Is there evidence of leadership as revealed 
by committee activities, the publication of 
professional articles, addresses, and the 
like? 

5. Is there evidence that the members are 
keeping in touch with community thought 
and contributing to community welfare 
through some type of organization or serv- 
ice? 

. What other activities which serve to en- 
rich and broaden life are engaged in by 
members of Pi Lambda Theta ? 

The inventory formulated on the basis of 
these considerations was as follows: 


Name 
Address 
Member of 
Present Position 

Membership in Professional Organizations 
Committee Memberships 

Community Organizations 

Publications 

Addresses 

Travel 

Other Activities 


Chapter Location ......... 


The data were secured as follows: 

1. An initial list of members was compiled 
by securing the signatures and addresses of mem- 
bers present at the Annual Breakfast held during 
Indiana State Teachers Association. This list was 
supplemented by the addition of the names of 
members of the Indianapolis Alumnz chapter. 
It was further supplemented by the names of 
the alumnz of Iota chapter graciously provided 
by Mrs. Lottie Kirby, secretary. The list from 
these three sources, though incomplete for the 
state, totaled some four hundred names. 

2. Because of the expense involved, it was de- 
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cided to limit the survey to the activities of one 
hundred members. Inventories were sent to 
members of the Indianapolis Alumnz group, to 
all members present at the State Association 
Breakfast, and to recent alumnz of Iota chapter. 
Sixty-one persons returned the inventories. 

3. This fall data were again secured at the 
Annual Pi Lambda Theta Breakfast held during 
State Teachers Association. The results were as 
follows: current information was furnished by 
twenty-seven of the sixty-one persons respond- 
ing to the first inventory. Current information 
was also furnished by thirty-five members not 
previously contributing. Though the data are 
less complete for this latter group, information 
concerning the activities of ninety-six persons 
is available for the present study, thus making 
possible more representative answers to the ques- 
tions raised. 


LIMITATIONS 


The inadequacy of the inventory is probably 
the most serious limitation of this survey. This 
limitation became apparent during the discus- 
sion of the report. The frequent comment, “I 
didn’t think of that,” made it clear that a more 
carefully planned inventory would have yielded 
a more accurate representation. A greater variety 
of occupations might have been represented 
had not the breakfast held during State Teach- 
ers Association been used as a means of selecting 
personnel. 

FINDINGS 


The inventories used in this survey present 
the following information: 

1. The group of ninety-six members of Pi 
Lambda Theta represents ten chapters. As might 
be expected, eighty per cent of the group are 
members of lota chapter. The other chapter 
representation includes, in order of membership: 
Alpha Epsilon, Lambda, Theta, Alpha Beta, Xi, 
Gamma, Rho, Sigma. Twenty-two of this entire 
group are now affiliated with the Indianapolis 
Alumnz chapter. 

The inventories disclosed other information 
telative to Pi Lambda Theta. 

Indiana has national representation in Pi 
Lambda Theta through Mrs. Lola Eller, Lambda 
and Indianapolis Alumnz, recently elected 


Keeper of Records and chairman of the Life 
Membership Committee, and Miss Eva Pring, 
Iota, Bloomington, recently appointed chairman 
of the Constitution Committee. Both Mrs. Eller 
and Miss Pring attended‘ Biennial Council in 
June. 

Two members report life membership in Pi 
Lambda Theta. 

2. The types of positions held by the ninety- 
six members reveal wide variation in educational 
activities. The numbers representing each type 
of position are as follows: 


Teaching 
eS ee ee ee rere Ee 38 
ETI od. 0:'s'5 loo ae Ripe meta 7 
oad ssy ans Ghia ae as eee ee 6 
NN TORINO 6.6 5 oss os lose wanemees 6 
SR Ges Sirs Movs eued Ra aie EES 6 
RN 0 Si ie avarine oe NCR SW LSet 2 

Executives or Supervisors 
Principal Elementary Grades ................ 10 
Eg ee eee ee renee 4 
SNE OE NE Go nce soso oso wees coewles em 2 
Dinecter ot Susteadtion .............5.666050086%~ 1 
ee re 1 
Ass’t Director of Division of Teaching ........ 1 
Pree) FEO SOOO 5 5.2 0:6 6 sis :nrsnn <9 seasecee 1 
Hiiemeniaty GUBEICIGOS . << o.5 05.6 sce ccs cwesene 1 
ee PCr er er ee 1 

Other Positions 
I IR ina cai yk wins Xa aS akin ae amie OE 4 
I I 2 en ha cams pa ela eae 2 
CEI oo o.2. 5. ws wie ence aera wae 1 
EN EID 6 i. 5 6 wo Vater eae eae 1 


Cle OS NE oii ns nein ascreeuenieeesee 1 


The teaching subjects chosen by Pi Lambda 
Theta members include English, science, com- 
merce, mathematics, foreign language, manual 
training, education, primary grades, and physical 
education. English leads as a teaching field. 

3. Professional interest was evidenced by 
study and by membership in educational organi- 
zations. Degrees recently granted or nearing 
completion are: 


B.A. degree 1937 1 
M.A. degree 1937 2 
M.A. degree in progress 2 
Ph.D. degree in progress 2 


The types of professional organization in 
which this group holds membership are as fol- 
lows: 

Scholarship: 


Pi Lambda Theta 
Phi Beta Kappa 
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Kappa Delta Pi 
Sigma Xi 


National: 
National Education Association 


State: 
State Teacher’s Association 
Indiana School Women’s Club 
Indiana Federated Public School Teachers 


City: 
City Federation 
Indianapolis Council of Administrative Women 


Women’s Faculty Club 
Parent Teacher 


Specialized Organizations: 
Most of the reports indicated membership in one 
or more state or national organizations. 


4. Significant professional leadership is evi- 
denced as follows: 


A. Members are serving in official capacity in local, 
state, and national professional organizations. 

B. Members are influencing curriculum development 
on the elementary, junior high school, and senior 
high school levels through committee activities. 

C. Members are being given greater responsibility as 
evidenced by the following promotions: 

1. Assistant Professor to full Professor 

2. Assistant Principal to Principal 

3. Director of Primary Education for city system 
to Director of Instruction with responsibility 
through secondary school. 

D. Members are cniniibiding to educational thought 
through publications: 

1. Textbooks in the fields of Spanish, English, and 
spelling 

2. Workbooks in English for elementary grades 
and junior high school 

3. Magazine articles 

4. Monographs contributing research in history 
and science 

E. One dean of women has been responsible for plan- 
ning and furnishing a dormitory for colored girls 
and a lounge for general use in the college. She 
is at present experimenting with a course in social 
usage for college students. 

F. Members are addressing groups on educational top- 
ics, locally, nationally, and internationally.” 


5. Members of Pi Lambda Theta are keep- 
ing in touch with community thought and are 
contributing to its welfare through some twenty- 
six types of organizations. 

6. Members are gaining a broadened perspec- 
tive through travel. Extensive trips were reported 
by twenty-five persons. 

7. Members reveal wide interests through the 

? Erma Ehrenhardt, “Selection and Training of Voca- 


tional and Commercial Teachers,” International Short- 
hand Conference, London, July, 1937. 





avocations which were reported. These avoca- 
tions include among others, painting, singing, 
dramatics, and the writing of poetry. One mem- 
ber sponsors field trips. Another rides horseback. 
Still another collects antiques. 

Several members reported activities which 
indicate services concerned with social welfare. 
One of this group studied social maladjustment 
at the Indiana Women’s Prison. Another spon- 
sored an experiment in serving hot lunches to a 
carefully selected group of undernourished chil- 
dren. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATION 


The data from this survey indicate that mem- 
bers of Pi Lambda Theta in Indiana are contrib- 
uting to educational and community progress 
through individual and group activities and ac- 
complishment. Many of them travel and live 
interesting personal lives as revealed by the 
inventories. 

The writer therefore corroborates the recom- 
mendation of the National Program Committee 
that a “canvass of individual accomplishment be 
made,”’8 

The writer recommends that the National Pro- 
gram Committee prepare the questionnaire to be 
used in the inventory. 

The writer recommends in variance with the 
National Program Committee* that since a 
Who’s Who Among Women in Education is 
greatly needed, the co-operating Women’s or- 
ganizations of which Pi Lambda Theta is one 
be encouraged to collaborate in producing this 
work. 

Miss Mary D. Reed is a member of Theta chapter. 
At present she is affiliated with the Indianapolis 
Alumnz group. She received her B.A. degree at Iowa 
State Teachers College. For several years Miss Reed 
was a member of the Course of Study Division in Los 


Angeles. At present, she is Assistant Director, Division 
of Teaching, Indiana State Teachers College. 


* Mary Harden, “A Study of Women’s Activities 
and Achievements in the Community, State, and Na- 
tion,” P1 LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL, vol. XVI, no. 1 
(October, 1937), p. 17. 

* Bess Goodykoontz, “‘President’s Report to the Bien- 
nial Council,’ Pi! LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL, vol. XVI, 
no. 1 (October, 1937), p. 5. 
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Gifts 


KATHARINE FOULKE 


M‘™ GOODYKOONTZ says she now believes 
in fairies. So do Mrs. Bixler, Dr. Van 
Wagenen, Dr. Greene, Mrs. Williams and Miss 
Pettinger. How were they convinced? 

One of the trains leaving Interlochen, its 
beautiful lake, and its good times behind last 
summer, carried a Jarge number of delegates who 
seemed to be unanimous in their regret that the 
one thing Interlochen did not afford was a gift 
shop where they could have made purchases to 
show in a material way their love and appre- 
ciation of the retiring national officers. 

An informal committee was constituted from 
this group, with the purpose of asking the vari- 
ous chapters, college and alumna, if they would 
care to express this appreciation in the form of 
gifts sometime during the year. Accordingly 
some present and some former national officers 
were consulted, and letters were sent out. The 
response was immediate and most gratifying. 
Letters were full of approval and delight in the 
project itself, and in the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in such an expression of goodwill. 

For Miss Goodykoontz’ gift, her ever helpful 
secretary was consulted and asked to help in the 
choice of a gift. She suggested a necklace which 
Miss Goodykoontz had seen in the shop of a 
dealer in antiques and had long admired and 
coveted. It was owned by a woman eighty years 
of age, one whose father was once ambassador 
to Germany and had purchased this necklace in 
southern Germany long ago. This was finally 
purchased through the efforts of Miss Wright 
and Mrs. Cook, both of Miss Goodykoontz’ 
office. Miss Goodykoontz has expressed her ap- 
preciation in letters to the chapters. 

For the other gifts help was obtained from 
various sources and in some cases the purchases 
were made by those consulted. 

To Mrs. Bixler a lovely brooch of garnets and 
thinestones was given. It had a trick spring 
which when released resolved the brooch into 
two parts which were to be used as clips. Mrs. 
Bixler says, “The clip-brooch is beautiful and 


just perfect for a new gown. How lovingly I 
shall cherish this gift which is doubly valued 
as concrete evidence from Pi Lambda Theta of 
appreciation for services rendered; but how can 
I reach these splendid friends—the groups in so 
many places—to tell them of my joy in their 
gift and lovely spirit?” 

Dr. Van Wagenen’s gift was a sterling silver 
vase. Her comment—“Truly I was overcome 
when this lovely vase came. I had wanted one 
so much that I immediately accused my secretary 
of being in ‘cahoots’ with you. I love the simple 
beauty and the gracious delicacy of the vase. 
Some one must have told you that I am going 
in for roses this year. They will be lovely in 
the vase and each time I see them I shall think 
warmly and affectionately of all those who con- 
tributed to enable me to have such a thing of 
beauty to express the appreciation of our or- 
ganization. I feel I already have the finest gift 
any organization can give one of its members— 
the very high honor you gave in electing me to 
be your president, but I love my vase and its 
messages.” 

To Dr. Greene matching luggage was sent. 
She says, ‘“This is truly a thoughtful gift. So 
many improvements have happened to luggage 
and so many accidents have happened to my old 
that this is a most welcome gift. The whole fam- 
ily admires it and the children are enjoying the 
candy, one piece at a time, with their bread and 
butter and milk after their naps.” 

A box of candy was sent to each one in addi- 
tion to their other gifts. 

Sterling silver teaspoons fell to the lot of Mrs. 
Williams and Miss Pettinger. To Mrs. Williams, 
since she is an able household executive as well 
as a Pi Lambda Theta executive secretary, and 
to Miss Pettinger because her friends suggested 
that such a gift would fit in well in her newly 
acquired “home in the West.” Mrs. Williams 
says, “You can’t imagine my surprise and pleas- 
ure on receiving the lovely gift from Pi Lambda 
Theta. This handsome way of remembering me 
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is a wonderful thing for the chapters to do, 
and I appreciate it more than I can say. It makes 
me feel quite unworthy, and at the same time 
fills me with a resolve to do my very best for 
Pi Lambda Theta.” 

From Miss Pettinger comes this expression of 
gratitude, “To the college and alumnz chapters, 
I wish to express my appreciation of your gifts. 
When I received the exquisite silver spoons, my 
delight knew no bounds. The beauty and ele- 
gance of the pattern and the permanence of the 
sterling itself, seemed to symbolize as well as 
anything material can, the very essence of Pi 
Lambda Theta. The spirit of the gift, as well as 
the gift itself, will alwa e tangible to me.” 

Complete surprise and delight at Pi Lambda 
Theta’s warmth of feeling toward them, and 
admiration of the gifts themselves seem to be 


the unanimous reactions of our retiring officers, 
Miss Goodykoontz epitomized the feelings of the 
group when she said, “I can never be more 
surprised if I live a hundred years more, and to 
know that Pi Lambda Theta—members and 
chapters—wanted to do this will always be a 
lovely thought to me.” 

In turn, judging from the letters received, 
every member of the organization feels a warm 
glow of happiness in having helped make hap- 
piness for these officers who have given them- 
selves so untiringly to our service. 

Miss Katharine Foulke, one of the founders of Pi 
Lambda Theta, continues her active interest in the 
organization. She was present at the Biennial Council 
in Interlochen. Both Delta chapter and Western Penn- 
sylvania alumnz appreciate her constant encourage- 
ment and help. Miss Foulke is in personnel work in 


the public schools of Pittsburgh. Her address is Belle- 
field at Forbes, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Fund for Research 


A THE Executive Committee meeting follow- 
ing the Biennial Council last June a special 
fund was set aside. It will be known as ‘The 
Pi Lambda Theta Fund.” The stimulus for the 
creation of such a fund was given by Miss Ottilie 
Herzog of St. Louis last spring when she gener- 
ously offered to make an annual contribution of 
$5.00 to a fund to further research by our 
association. (Her letter was published in the 
May issue of the JOURNAL.) The Executive 
Committee, feeling that this was an excellent 
suggestion, voted to approve the following 
recommendation : 

Since it is believed that the best possible permanent 
contribution can be made by Pi Lambda Theta through 


the operation of a permanent fund, the principal of 
which may not be used for any purpose but which may 





be increased from time to time, it is recommended 
that the Treasurer set aside $1,000.00 from the gen- 
eral fund begun by Miss Herzog, and that the interest 
from this fund be used, in accordance with plans ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee, as a research fund. 

This fall, when Miss Herzog returned from 
her trip abroad and learned what the Executive 
Committee had done, she gave the idea a tre- 
mendous boost by sending her check of $100.00 
with the assurance that she would add $5.00 
annually to this amount. All of us are very 
grateful for the idea and contribution. It is 
hoped that many of you, when you read of this 
splendid example set by Miss Herzog, will want 
to do likewise, Contributions of individual mem- 
bers or of chapters may be sent to the National 
Treasurer or National President. 
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Life Membership 


LOLA S. ELLER 
Chairman of the Life Membership Committee 


sed should I want to be a life member 
of Pi Lambda Theta? What are the finan- 
cial, professional, or personal advantages of such 
membership? The present committee on life 
membership, appointed by Dr. Van Wagenen, 
would like to help answer these questions. 

A brief review of the present Life Member- 
ship Fund naturally comes first. At the Biennial 
Council in 1935 Dr. Eleanor Barnes in her re- 
port recommended: (1) That the interest on 
one-half of the life membership fund be set 
aside for publications and JOURNAL use. (2) 
That the remaining one-half be used as a loan 
fund, to be administered through a loan com- 
mittee. Both recommendations were adopted by 
the Council. 

The reorganization, the policy, and the growth 
of the JOURNAL during the last biennium; the 
work of the advisory committee and editor; the 
continued high standard of our professional jour- 
nal under the present management are evident 
to all of us as we read the articles and learn 
JourNaL plans for the future. 

e loan fund procedure may not be so famil- 
iar o us. Following the recommendation of the 
19 5 Council, the executive committee appointed 
a ommittee to study the problem and formulate 
tentative plans for the administration of the Pi 
Lambda Theta Loan Fund. The committee kept 
in mind particularly the two purposes of the or- 
ganization: ‘To foster professional spirit and 
the highest standards of scholarship and of pro- 
fessional training” and “‘to secure and maintain 
an abiding interest in educational affairs, and 
through them in social progress.” Details of or- 
ganization and administration as given in Dr. 
Van Wagenen’s report at the Council at Inter- 
lochen cannot be given here. But it is gratifying 
to know that previous to last June one thousand 
four hundred fifty dollars had been loaned; four 
hundred to a student at Syracuse University 
whose special interest was adult education and 
student personnel ; five hundred to a student at 


Boston University in the field of elementary edu- 
cation ; two hundred fifty dollars to a student in 
music education at the University of Oregon; 
and three hundred dollars to a student at the 
University of Iowa with special interest in read- 
ing problems. Arrangements are made for re- 
payment of the loan for which notes are signed 
by the borrowers so that the full amount is re- 
paid within at least five years at two per-cent 
interest. 

Life membership in Pi Lambda Theta gives 
to each one who participates a financial invest- 
ment, a professional privilege, and personal sat- 
isfaction. 

Through the efforts of Dr. Greene and her 
committee life members have increased in num- 
ber during the last biennium. As nearly as it is 
possible to check, the number of completed 
memberships is 349. Six life members are de- 
ceased. Under the plan of paying the twenty-five 
dollar dues in five installments, sixty-nine are 
becoming members. There are thirty-six of this 
number who did not pay the 1937 installment 
but we are hoping they plan to pay the re- 
mainder in a lump sum. 

The hope of the present committee is to keep 
in touch with local life membership chairmen, to 
inform all Pi Lambda Thetans of the purpose, 
the needs and the growth of the Life Member- 
ship Fund. We suggest a life membership chair- 
man in each chapter, a portion of at least one 
program devoted to a discussion of the uses of 
the fund, recognition of the life members at 
some function during the year, and constant con- 
tact with some member of the general com- 
mittee that we may be of genuine service. 

For convenience the chapters will be grouped 
by areas with a leader for each group, as follows: 


Miss Ida Hooss of St. Louis Alumnz, 5330 
Pershing Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: Alpha, Gam- 
ma, Epsilon, Theta, Psi, Alpha Alpha, Cen- 
tral Missouri, Kansas City, St. Louis. 

Miss Mary Kennedy of Rho Chapter, 347 Six- 
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tieth St., Brooklyn, N.Y.: Beta, Mu, Rho, Chi, 
Alpha Gamma, Alpha Epsilon, Alpha Eta, 
New York. 

Mrs. Vivian Rankin of Indianapolis Alumna, 
2551 Delaware, Indianapolis, Ind.: Iota, 
Lambda, Xi, Alpha Beta, Alpha Zeta, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Indianapolis, Northern Indiana. 

Dr. Katharine B. Greene of Xi Chapter, Dept. 
of Psychology, Ohio State, Columbus, Ohio: 
Delta, Eta, Nu, Alpha Theta, Alpha Kappa, 
Central Ohio, Dayton, Northern Ohio, West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Lois D. Suffield of Sigma Chapter, 4408 
Lockwood Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.: Sigma, 
Upsilon, Omega, Alpha Delta, Alpha Iota, 





Northern California, Pasadena, Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr. Beatrice Young of Portland Alumnz, 3147 
N.E. 32nd Ave., Portland, Ore.: Zeta, Kappa, 
Omicron, Pi, Tau, Portland, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 


Greetings to all and hope for a longer list | 


and greater growth in Pi Lambda Theta Life 
Memberships. 


A Message to Western Pennsylvania Alumna. 


St. Louis Alumnz responds to your challenge 
with the news that they have twenty life mem- 
bers. Has any chapter more? 





The Other Half 


(Continued from page 48) 


good; or the girl who is making herself con- 
spicuous by unsocial conduct; and so on ad 
libitum. These and countless other kinds of prob- 
lems have been adjusted by members of X Com- 
mittee to the well-being of our campus com- 
munity. 

And so certain ones of us believe that the 
general social progress of the last decade is defi- 
nitely reflected by, and has become a part of, 
college community life. We believe, too, that a 
social sensitiveness prevailing among many of 
the young women of our university is a natural 
trend growing out of the widening of horizons 


for women, and the fruition of the larger ex- 
periences open to college women. This social 
sensitiveness has been furthered by the depres- 
sion, but it was on its way before those distress- 
ing days came. It is devoutly to be desired as 
evidence that women are taking their educational 
opportunities seriously. An appreciative under- 
standing of how the other half lives on a college 
campus, moreover, predicts better living and 
more harmonious human relationships beyond 
campus confines. 

Susan Burdick Davis, Dean of Freshman Women 


at the University of Wisconsin, is an associate mem- 
ber of Alpha Beta chapter. 
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The Editor’s Page 


5 HE question, ‘What do you want for the 
JOURNAL?” is asked so frequently in let- 
ters from chapter presidents and correspondents 
that the editor must claim space to reply, ‘““What 
do you want?” The editor and the advisory 
committee are relying upon suggestions from 
members to enable them to provide the kind of 
JouRNAL that will best serve the interests of its 
four thousand recipients and, we hope, readers. 

There is no need for just another educational 
publication. The editor believes that the Jour- 
NAL should, first of all, serve the needs of 
chapters by supplying program material and 
contact with the executive committee. Secondly, 
it should bind the chapters together by supplying 
to all information as to the activities of each 
local group and news of members. In carrying 
out those purposes certain plans are under way. 


A Research Issue 


The May issue of the JouRNAL will be de- 
voted largely to reports of research conducted by 
members. The December issue, page 32, con- 
tained the form on which you should report 
your studies. Both published and unpublished 
studies are acceptable. Include in your report 
your chapter membership. All research abstracts 
should be sent immediately to Miss Mary Har- 
den, Horace Mann School, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Space will be provided for you to ask for co- 
operation if you have a study in progress with 
which you would like assistance from other 
members. 

An article on research in a public school sys- 
tem, by Dr. Elizabeth Woods of Los Angeles, 
will be included in the special May issue. 


Descriptions of Unusual Work. 


In connection with our program study of pro- 
fessional opportunity for women, reports of t 
achievements of our members in new or unusua! 





occupations will be of great interest. In this 
issue are three reports of -that type, the articles 
by Mrs. Turney, Miss Davis, and Mrs. Lange. 
If you know of other members whose activities 
would be stimulating, will you inform the edi- 
tor or, better still, secure a report of the work 
for the JOURNAL ? 


Publications of Members 

Publications, either articles or books, should 
be listed in the JOURNAL. If copies are sent to 
the editor, an attempt will be made to have all 
books written by Pi Lambda Theta members re- 
viewed briefly. 


Articles of General Interest 

The editor will welcome articles on timely 
social or economic questions that will have gen- 
eral appeal. The topics in our program outline 
suggest the need for articles on consumer edu- 
cation, housing, health, education under com- 
munism or fascism, youth conservation, recent 
social legislation, labor, and similar crucial prob- 
lems. 


News of Members 

The section giving news of professional in- 
terest about members continues to be extremely 
popular. Miss Marguerite Hall, 25 Ridgeway, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, summarizes news. Send 
her your news letters and other items for the 
news section. 


Sending Contributions 

Any of the JouRNAL correspondents named 
on page 67 or chapter presidents named on the 
inside back cover will receive and forward con- 
tributions from members. Material may be sent 
directly to the editor or to any member of the 
advisory committee. Suggestions for other arti- 
cles or for special issues will be gratefully 
received. Material for the May issue should 
reach the editor by March 15. E. M. F. 











University Chapter Program Plans 


(Continued from the December issue) 


Gamma Chapter, University of Kansas 


“The Effect of Present-Day Social and Eco- 
nomic Tendencies upon Education”’ 

Two panel discussions are planned. Mrs. Ei- 
leen Steele is chairman of one and Miss Martha 
Rayhill of the other. 


Kappa Chapter, University of Oregon 


“Consumer Education” 

Five meetings are planned for the discussion 
of these topics: 

1. “Introductory Consumer Problems” 

2. “Agencies that Serve the Consumet”’ 

3. “The Specific Buying Problems of Food, 
Apparel, and Cosmetics” 

4. “Contrasting Views of Advertising”’ 

5. “Consumers’ Co-operatives” 


Nu Chapter 


Because of the universal interest at present 
in counseling, Nu Chapter has chosen as its 
theme: “Counseling and Its Relation to Student 
Adjustment Problems.” 

“The Nature of Student Adjustment Prob- 
lems” was discussed at the opening meeting by 
Dr. L. L. Love, Junior Dean of the College of 
Education. 

“Student Emotional Problems” was discussed 
at a December meeting by Dr. Emily Stogdill, 
Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology 
from the Student Consultation Service. 

“Student Health Problems” was discussed at a 
January meeting by Dr. George T. Harding, III, 
Assistant Clinical Professor from the College of 
Medicine. 

Other lectures will be given as follows: 

“Student Social and Personality Problems” by 
Audell Herndon, Assistant in the Student Con- 
sultation Service. 

“Educational Guidance 
Choice” by Dr. L. L. Love. 

“What Can the Classroom Teacher Do in 
Guidance” by Dr. Arthur J. Klein, Dean of the 
College of Education. 


and = Curricular 


60 


An interesting, valuable, practical application 
of the year’s study is the co-operation of Nu 
members with a Faculty Advisory Committee in 
the counseling of freshmen in the College of 
Education. The services of this group are to be 
extended to the Board of Education and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 


Xi Chapter, University of Michigan 

A discussion on ““Women in Industry’ will be 
led by Dr. Margaret Eliot Tracy. 

At a later meeting ‘“Techniques of Applying 
for Jobs” will be discussed by the chapter under 
the leadership of Roxy Andrews Firth. 

‘Problems of First Year Teachers” will be 
the subject of the third discussion meeting to 
be led by Gertrude Muxon. 


Pi Chapter, State College of Washington 

Problems of labor will occupy the attention of 
the chapter for the year. Speakers and their 
topics follow. 

Prof. F. W. Clower, “Background and History 
of the Labor Movement.” 

Prof. N. J. Aiken, “Committee for Industrial 
Organization vs. American Federation of Labor.” 

Paul F, Ashby, ‘“Teacher Unions.” 

Dr. C. O. Johnson, ‘‘Political Aspects of the 
Labor Movement.” 

Dr. Francis J. Bowman, “Emerging Social 
Patterns.” | 


Alpha Beta Chapter, University of Wisconsin 

Three discussion meetings are planned with 
topics from each of three units. 

“A Study of Women’s Activities and Achieve- 
ments,” Miss Zoe Bayliss, Chairman; Elaine 
Coapman, Lorraine Hubbard, Gertrude Bonze- 
let, Mrs. Ethel Mabie Falk. 

“Women and Children under Fascism, Nazi- 
ism, Communism, and the Democratic Forms of 
Government,” Mrs. Margaret Balch, Chairman. 

“Educating the Economic Illiterates,” Mrs. 
Julia Nofsker, Chairman. 
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Alumnz Chapter Program Plans 


(Continued from the December issue) 


Central Ohio Alumnez, Columbus, Ohio 

“Consumer Education” 

The topics of the various meetings and their 
leaders are as follows: 

“Education of the Consumer as Buyer,” Mrs. 
Lila P. Taylor 

“Responsibility of the Consumer as a Com- 
munity Member’”’ 

“Advertising and the Consumer,” Miss Enid 
W. Lunn 

“Specific Buying Problems,” Mrs. Pauline C. 
Wyer 

“Consumers’ 
Walker 

At this meeting Mr. Gardiner Lattimer, Gen- 
eral Manager of Columbus Consumers’ Co-op- 
erative, will also speak. 


Cooperatives,” Mrs. Myra 


Northern Indiana Alumne, South Bend, Ind. 


“Women and Children under Fascism, Nazi- 
ism, Communism, and the Democratic Forms of 
Government.” 

Four discussion meetings are outlined. The 
topics and leaders follow: 

“Naziism,” Leaders—Bernice Clark, Janet 
Munro, Mabel Martindale, Helen Goppert, Mar- 
cella Mitchell 

“Communism,” Leaders—Ruth Walk, Eva 
Thompson, Leila Armstrong, Muriel Russell 

“Fascism,” Leaders—Ruth Howell, Ruth 
Broughton, Genevieve Wright, Margaret Light, 
Clarice M. Robinson 

“Democracies,” Leaders—Irene Roloff, Una 
Camp, Ruth Lang, Leva Ritter, Irene Spidell, 
Florence Wagoner 





Portland Alumne Chapter, Portland, Ore. 


“Women’s Part in Labor Organizations and 
Activities” 

Four discussion meetings are planned. The 
topics and leaders are: 

“General Background of the Labor Move- 
ment in the United States,” Leaders—Mrs. 
Blanche Hanna, Olga Wold, Ulala Strattan 

“Legislation Concerning Women’s Work,” 
Leaders—Ethel Ewer, Mabel Simpson, Julia Finn 

“Women Leaders in the Labor Movement and 
Their Contributions,” Leaders—Dr. Beatrice 
Young, Gladys Sechler, Mrs. Marjorie Spearow 

“Significant Issues of Today and Tomorrow,” 
Leaders—Matilde Veit, Edna Scott, Mildred 
Widmer 


St. Louis Alumne, St. Louis, Mo. 


“The Effect of Present-Day Social and Eco- 
nomic Tendencies upon Education” is the topic 
of the study program for one meeting. Helen S. 
Lane, Jean Kimber, and Leila Dritt each discuss 
phases of the economic situation and effects. 

Other meetings are to be given to the discus- 
sion of the following topics: 

“The Role of the Teacher in the Social and 
Economic Life of Today,” Leader, Leila Led- 
better 

“The Place of Women in the Socio-Economic 
Pattern of Today,” Leader, Mabel Boss 

“The Emerging Cultural Pattern and the Re- 
sponsibility of the Schools for Guiding and En- 
riching It,” Leader, Katherine Clark 














News of Members 


Theta 

Miss Maude McBroom, assistant professor of 
education and principal of the University Ele- 
mentary School, Iowa City, Iowa, is serving on 
several committees at present: She is president 
of the National Conference on Research in Ele- 
mentary English for 1937-1938. She is also a 
member of the editorial board of Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 1935-1938. Miss 
McBroom has helped to produce the 15th Year- 
book, “Personality Adjustment of the Elemen- 
tary School Child,” the 16th Yearbook, ‘“Ap- 
praising the Elementary School Program,” and 
at present is chairman of the 17th Yearbook, 
to come off the press in September on “The 
Teaching and Supervision of Reading in the 
Elementary School.” 

Miss Mabel Snedaker, supervisor of social 
sciences in the University Elementary School, 
read a paper on “Development of Effective 
Reading Habits in the Social Studies” before the 
sectional meeting of the National Council for 
the Social Studies at the National Educational 
Association Conference in Detroit in June. This 
paper was published in the December number of 
Social Education. Miss Snedaker has been ap- 
pointed to the Advisory Board of Editors of 
Social Education. Miss Snedaker has also held 
conferences with committees of teachers in the 
Council Bluffs and Sioux City schools on the 
revision of their courses of study in social studies. 

Mrs. Madeline Darrough Horn is the newly 
elected president of the Iowa Branch of the 
Association for Childhood Education. The or- 
ganization now has a regular section in Midlands 
Schools, the journal of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association. The state group plans to publish a 
bulletin on the social sciences. Mrs. Horn is the 
author of several books for children. 


Iota 


Dr. Johnnie Rutland Smith is a member of the 
national education committee of the American 
Association of University Women and repre- 
sents that committee on the legislative commit- 
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tee. Last summer Mrs. Smith accompanied her 
husband, Dr. Henry Lester Smith, Dean of the 
School of Education at Indiana University, and 
their three children to Japan for the Seventh 
Conference of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. She attended the adult and 
secondary education sections of the conference, 
Dean Smith was chairman of the Herman-Jordan 
committee. The Smiths were accorded many 
courtesies and special privileges not granted to 
the majority of delegates attending the con- 
ference. 

Dr. Agnes E. Wells, Dean of Women at Indi- 
ana University, is a member of the state program 
committee of the Business and Professional 
Women’s clubs of Indiana. She is also a sub- 
chairman of a committee to plan for housing 
facilities for women at Indiana University for 
the next ten years. 


Nu 

Dr. Wilda Rosebrook, life member, is initiat- 
ing psycho-educational consultant service through 
the Bureau of Special and Adult Education at 
Ohio State University for public schools through- 
out the state. The service is given upon the re- 
quest of local school systems. The aim is the 
training of students in this field and the develop- 
ment of a permanent service in local school units. 

Dr. Ival Stafford is assistant to the director of 
curricular research in the General College of 
the University of Minnesota. She has published 
many articles and traveled extensively in this 
service. One of her books is Training for Home 
and Family Life. 

Hester Chadderon of Lambda Chapter is 
studying at Ohio State on a national fellowship. 
Her doctorate study is the evaluation of pro- 
grams started in 1925 under the Purnell Act 
which provided for research at state experimental 
stations on problems related to the development 
and improvement of rural homes. Miss Chad- 
deron is a regular member of the home eco- 
nomics staff of Iowa State University. 

Grace Colvin is developing visiting teacher 
service in the schools of Marion, Ohio. 
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Rho 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Valentine, 
chairman of the library committee, an inter- 
esting survey of Rho’s authors is being made. 
Mrs. Valentine has done a fine piece of work 
for the University Library. 

Dr. Freda Winning, President of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics, has an article in the Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings of the National Education Association 
for 1937. 

Rho’s birthday was an impressive occasion. 
Guests of honor were two noted Pi Lambda 
Thetans, Dr. Abigail Adams Elliot, nursery 
school “‘pioneer,” and Mrs, Genevieve Knight 
Bixler, a past national president and, until re- 
cently, editor of the P1 LamBpA THETA JouR- 
NAL. 

Dr. Elliot directs the training of nursery 
school teachers in Boston. Some years ago she 
was sent as a social service worker to England to 
learn from Miss Margaret McMillan about this 
youngest school movement. It was Dr. Elliot's 
privilege to study under this inspiring leader 
and then to put into practice the results of her 
survey when she returned to Boston. Today 
there are 300 nursery schools in the United 
States, 13 of which are connected with public 
school systems. 


Alpha Beta 

Alpha Beta chapter held its Founders’ Day 
banquet in Tripp Commons, Wisconsin Union, 
Friday, December 4, 1937. Dr. Clarence A. 
Dykstra, the new president of the University of 
Wisconsin, in a stimulating and challenging 
address, reviewed the growth and accomplish- 
ments of public education as one of the great 
American romances. The unusual and uncritical 
regard of the average citizen for the leadership 
of professional educators and their freedom to 
control the public school system were empha- 
sized. The attending liberality in expenditures 
that has built up the magnificent school facilities 
which America knows, President Dykstra char- 
acterized as generous to a fault. He then chal- 
lengingly questioned whether our school system 
is deserving of such trust and such support. 

President Dykstra’s unique situation of having 
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been so recently in a position to hear and see 
things from the public point of view, and yet 
being one of the educational profession, made 
his appeal most persuasive, and left his audience 
with the resolution to be; as he urged, open- 
minded, aware of the danger of protecting vested 
interests, as such, and determined to make the 
product of education something that we can 
support. 
Alpha Gamma 

The initiation banquet was held on October 
25, 1937, at the University Women’s Building, 
and Dr. E. L. Getchell, who each summer takes 
groups of students to London to study English 
Literature there for six weeks, spoke to the 
group of his work the past summer in a speech 
entitled ‘‘Boston University Abroad.” 

Mrs. Daniel D. R. Charbonnet is engaged in 
writing a series of short stories of mental hygiene 
problems of young children and how they may 
be dealt with in the home to assure the best de- 
velopment emotionally. 

Virginia Bates is president of the Pacific Coast 
Association for Nursery Education, Southern Sec- 
tion, She is also an assistant in the Department 
of Education at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Maude B. Harding, who is an instructor 
at the Boston University School of Education, 
had her poem “The Nun” published in the 
Pictorial Review after it was chosen the best 
of a group of unpublished poems that were read 
over the radio. Others of her poems have been 
published in Poet Lore, Driftwind, and Ameri- 
can Childhood. At present she is working on a 
series of six educational articles which are being 
published in American Childhood. 

Grace McCaughey, teacher of English at 
Saylesville School, Saylesville, R.I., toured France 
and Switzerland with Professor Charles W. 
French, Head of French Department, College of 
Business Administration, B.U. The tour was 
called ‘Classroom on Wheels,” and left Boston 
June 30 on the French Line ship Lafayette, and 
returned on the Normandie August 31. 

Miss Eleanor R. Mosely, who is Director of 
Publicity at Boston University, took an active 
part in the meeting of the National American 
College Publicity Association, held in Louisville, 
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Kentucky, last June. Miss Mosely has for four 
years been vice-president of this organization. 
At a district meeting held at the Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst, in October she spoke 
on “Serious Educational Publicity.’’ Miss Mosely 
is on the board of the Boston League of Women 
Voters and is a member of the Boston Profes- 
sional Women’s Club. This fall she has written 
a brief history of Boston University, to be pub- 
lished as part of a volume on “The Story of 
Massachusetts.” 

Mrs. James J. Storrow, Lincoln, Massachu- 
setts, an associate member, had girl scouts from 
26 foreign countries and from every state in this 
country united in the celebration of the silver 
jubilee at Pine Tree Camp, her spacious estate 
at Long Pond, on Cape Cod. The purpose of 
the encampment was to promote world friend- 
ship and understanding. 


Alpha Epsilon 

Mrs. Genevieve Knight Bixler, former na- 
tional president of Pi Lambda Theta, spoke at 
the Founders’ Day dinner. 

Mrs. Helen Dole has been made head of the 
physical training department at the Concord 
State Teachers College in Athens, Georgia. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Letters was 
conferred upon Dr. Julia Harney by the College 
of St. Elizabeth, Convent, New Jersey, during 
the June commencement exercises. 

Dr. Martha Downs of the Newark State 
Teachers College Faculty has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence. She is now working as 
a member of the Mental Hygiene Committee lo- 
cated at Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


Alpha Zeta 
Dr. Mae T. Kilcullen is Dean at Pestalozzi 
Froebel College in Chicago and president of 
the Chicago Alumnz Chapter. 


ALUMN4 CHAPTERS 


Northern Ohio Alumnz 
Miss Lola Keller, a teacher in the Shaker 
Heights Public Schools, is engaged in the con- 
struction of tests in geography under the direc- 
tion of the Ohio State Board of Education. 


Central Ohio Alumnz 


The Central Ohio Alumnz Chapter is proud 
to announce over one hundred names on its ras- 
ter for this year. Among new members are Dr, 
Lou La Brant, a professor of English at Ohio 
State University; Miss Mae McCrory, editor of 
My Weekly Reader, for the American Educa- 
tion Press; Miss Elizabeth Mohr, who has built 
up for herself a most interesting position as 
supervisor of the retail stores of the Omar Bak- 
ing Company; Dr. Virginia Sanderson, assistant 
director of the University School on the campus 
of Ohio State University; Dr. Selma Mathews, 
research director of information and research 
for the Columbus Counseling Bureau; Dr. Ama- 
lie Nelson, who while listed as homemaker in 
their program, is one of their best-known and 
best-liked speakers on child psychology. 

Romaine Prior, past president, who last year 
resigned her position in the Columbus Schools, 
to take work at Columbia University on a teach- 
ing fellowship, is on the Staff of Teachers Col- 
lege full time this year. Her official title is “Asso- 
ciate in the Education of the Handicapped.” 

Dr. Edna Rickey Lotz, associate professor of 
education at Kent State University, besides carry- 
ing on her regular university work, is doing a 


series of lectures on the subject, “‘Development | 


of Personality,” for a group of nurses. 

Mrs. Faye Reeder was awarded the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in June, by Ohio State 
University. The subject of her dissertation, ‘The 
Evolution of the Virginia Land Grant System in 
the Eighteenth Century,” was chosen for pet- 
sonal as well as historical reasons, since both her 
paternal and maternal ancestors took up land in 
western Virginia in 1772. 

Dr. Katherine B. Greene, former national off- 
cer, was guest of honor for the Founders’ Day 
banquet of Central Ohio and Nu Chapters. Dr. 
Greene is teaching child psychology and educa- 
tional psychology at Ohio State University this 
quarter, while Dr. Pressey is on leave of ab- 
sence. 

Dr. Greene also talked to Delta and Western 
Pennsylvania Alumnz Chapters on November 5 
in Pittsburgh and on November 12 to Xi Chap- 
ter at the University of Michigan. 
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Publications 


AS INTERESTING type of textbook, Beauty 
Culture Theory, has been prepared for 
students and operators, by Harriet W. Morgan 
of Delta Chapter. Miss Morgan has taught beauty 
culture theory in the Bellefield Girls Vocational 
High School for seven years. In this work she 
has trained many candidates for the State Board 
Examinations in beauty culture theory. The text 
summarizes very concisely the essential informa- 
tion on nails, hair, skin, heart, and nerves which 
an operator should have to know the possibilities 
and limitations of her work. The book should be 
very useful for its simple definitions of technical 
vocabulary terms and for its well selected list of 
references. It will be used mainly as a reference 
text to supplement lectures. The book was pub- 
lished by the Board of Public Education of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, in 1936. 

Numerous articles by various members of 
Theta Chapter and of the faculty of Iowa Uni- 
versity Elementary School have appeared in Mid- 
land Schools this past year. Among them were 
articles written by Mable Root, teacher of the 
first grade, and Dorothy Gordon, teacher of the 
third grade. Miss Root wrote on “A Socializing 
Experience in Grade One” and Miss Gordon's 
article was “Reading in the Middle Grades.” 

Mrs. Nellie Slayton Aurner, also of Theta, 
professor of English, is the editor of a new text 
in English on Malory’s Introduction to the 
Morte’D’ Arthur, published by the Thomas Nel- 
son Company and released from the press in 
December, 1937. Mrs. Aurner is broadcasting 
her regular course “History of Romance” each 
Wednesday at 11 A.M. over the Iowa State Col- 
lege, WOI, broadcasting system. 

Mrs. May Pardee Youtz, of Theta, assistant 
professor of child welfare and director of parent 
education of the Extension Division of the State 
University of Iowa, writes radio talks on the 
various aspects of child development and parent 
education for the Radio Child Study Series which 
are broadcast by WSUI, State University of 
lowa. 

Professor Lillian Gay Berry of Iota Chapter, 
announces the revised edition of Latin—Second 


of Members 


Year, by Berry and Lee, published by Silver, 
Burdett and Company. The new edition contains 
colored illustrations of illuminated Latin manu- 
scripts and copies of famous paintings not ordi- 
narily found in textbooks. A review of Essential 
Latin by Miss Berry was published in Classical 
Weekly for December. 

A Junior Anthology, a three-book series of 
junior high school literature, by Lawrence Mc- 
Turnan, Dr. H. L. Smith, and Blanche Wellons, 
has just come from the press of Laidlaw Broth- 
ers. Mr. McTurnan is a former State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Indiana. Dr. 
Smith is dean of the School of Education of In- 
diana University. Miss Wellons is head of the 
English department of Bloomington High 
School and supervisor of student teaching in 
English of the School of Education at Indiana 
University. She is a charter member of Iota Chap- 
ter. One unusual feature of these new books is 
the section called “Choral Speaking.” Other 
features are two-column pages, extremely read- 
able print, and off-the-page illustrations. 

Dr. Angela M. Broening of Chi Chapter and 
five other English department heads of Baltimore 
High Schools have prepared a new series of 
language and composition books for the ninth 
and tenth years, English As You Like It. This 
group of teachers have engaged in co-operative 
research and study of the teaching of English 
for many years and have now pooled their talent 
in a genuinely creative enterprise. The content 
of each book is organized around six units closely 
associated with the students’ activities and every- 
day life. The books stimulate intelligent individ- 
ual and class criticism based on well-developed 
principles. They set up measures of achievement 
which include understanding and appreciation 
as well as skills and methods of work. The books 
are published by the House of Harper, 1937. 

The article, “Can He Comprehend ?”’ by Calla 
A. Guyles, of Alpha Beta Chapter, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of Latin, University of 
Wisconsin, was published in Education for 
April, 1937. It answers the question in the title 
and in so doing advocates a “middle of the 
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road” attitude in methods. The writer lists the 
discussion under three headings—the ability to 
comprehend, assistance in comprehension, and 
proof of comprehension. She lists the importance 
of word endings and of word grouping in as- 
sisting the student to comprehend. She com- 
pares briefly the grammar method and the func- 
tional method, insisting that it is not necessary 
to adopt either method to the exclusion of the 
other. 

Marion H. Witmer, of Alpha Beta, vocational 
counselor in the public schools of Cincinnati, 
was co-author with Dr. Maris M. Proffit of the 
U. S. Office of Education on the 1935, and also 
on the 1936, Guidance Bibliography. 

Mary H. Hutchinson, of Alpha Beta, is the 
author of Mastery Units in English Grammar, 
published by the Progress Press of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. They are designed to furnish adequate 
practice materials on the items of common error 
in speech and writing. The author realizes the 
futility of relying merely upon workbook prac- 
tice for the correction of errors, but feels that 
the busy classroom teacher needs carefully 
planned materials of this sort to use after she 
makes diagnosis of the needs of the pupils 
within her class. 

Making Sense, by Dr. Rachel Salisbury of 
Alpha Beta and J. Paul Leonard, is planned to 
function either as a basic text for the ninth grade 
or as a supplementary practice book. The lessons 
may well be followed in the order presented ; 
but classes that provide from the beginning for 
individual differences will find the thirteen units 
self-contained and useful for special drill. The 
basic viewpoint of Making Sense is psychologi- 
cal and constructive rather than grammatical and 
analytical. Sentences and sentence elements are 
shown to exist for the purpose of helping the 
reader and the writer to “make sense”’ ; and care- 
fully planned, constructive practice increases his 
ability to read and write with skill. Thus Making 
Sense will meet the needs of those teachers who 
are seeking to improve the reading ability of 
their pupils, and at the same time it meets the 
curricular demands of the composition class. It 
teaches reading and writing together. It is pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman and Company, 1936. 

Miss Miriam Kallen, of Alpha Gamma Chap- 


ter, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Boston, has written a book entitled The Primary 
Teacher Steps Out. It has been listed by the 
N.E.A. as one of the best books on elementary 
education. 

Alpha Epsilon Chapter is happy to announce 
the publication of Antarctic Icebreakers, by Lor- 
ene Fox, one of its members. Miss Fox is assist- 
ant in elementary education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Polar Society. 
She has written the history of South Pole ex- 
ploration from 1599, when a Dutch ship was 
blown off its course and later returned to civili- 
zation to report a mountain of ice in the far 
South. It is a fascinating story of exploration and 
the motives of trade or scientific discovery that 
drove many courageous men to endure unbe- 
lievable hardships in their zeal to know about 
the land of ice and penguins. Antarctic Ice- 
breakers, with a foreword by Dr. L. M. Gould 
of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition, is one of the 
Junior Literary Guild books for 9, 10 and 11 
year olds. It is published in the trade edition by 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. 

Mary Harden, of Alpha Epsilon Chapter, is 
one of the editors of the book, Horace Mann 
Kindergarten for Five-Year-Old Children. It 
was written by Charlotte G. Garrison, assistant 
principal of kindergarten; Emma D. Sheehy, 
teacher in kindergarten ; and Alice Dagliesh, for- 
merly teacher in kindergarten, and published by 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, 1937. This 
curriculum study for five-year-old kindergarten 
children is the direct outgrowth of research and 
demonstration in the Horace Mann School. The 
findings and conclusions as to kindergarten con- 
tent and technique are based upon studies of 
hundreds of little children in the activities of 
everyday life in the familiar surroundings of the 
classroom and playground. The authors have set 
forth the experiences which have proved educa- 
tionally worth while for children of this age 
level. The book is divided into three parts: The 
Child and the Environment; The Curriculum; 
and The Home and the School. Among the 
points to be considered in making a plan for 
teaching, the following factors are given em- 
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phasis: Flexibility of Plan; Origin of Interests ; 
Method of Selection of Interests for Further De- 
velopment; Extent of Balance Kept Between 
Individual and Group Activities. The book con- 
tains a complete list of records used in the kin- 
dergarten, including a personality record and 
data on the child’s development, a complete bib- 
liography, excellent photographs, and reproduc- 
tions of children’s creative drawings. (Reviewed 
by Lucile Clock of Alpha Beta) 

Dr. Beatrice Young, of Portland Alumne, 
head of the department of languages at Pacific 
University, Forest Grove, Oregon, has recently 
written a book of nature stories, Winds, Waves 
and Wonders. The book is attractively illustrated 
and the stories are well adapted to the interests 
of children. Alameda County, California, has 





adopted it for supplementary use. It is published 
by the Metropolitan Publishing Company of 
Portland, Oregon. Dr. Young received her M.A. 
degree at the University of Pittsburgh and was 
assistant professor of modern languages in that 
institution. In 1930 she received her Ph.D. at 
Berkeley, California. During the past summer 
Dr. Young was one of thirty-five college teachers 
invited by the Rockefeller Foundation to spend 
six weeks at International House, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, as a member of a seminar on Far Eastern 
questions. She has had several articles published 
in the Modern Language Journal, one of which 
is “A Method of Teaching Spanish Conversa- 
tion,” quoted in Hispania, the national organ 
of the Association of Teachers of Spanish. 





Journal Correspondents 


Delta—University of Pittsburgh and Western 
Pennsylvania Alumna—Nan Remiers, 7152 
Reynolds St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eta—University of Pennsylvania—Isabel Bar- 
low, 3113 Richmond St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Theta—University of Iowa—Chrystal Holmes, 

15 West Davenport St., Iowa City, Iowa, and 

Elena Oldis, 431 E. Jefferson, Iowa City, Iowa. 
lota—Indiana University—Mts. Frida H. Ar- 

nett, 314 N. Dunn St., Bloomington, Ind. 

Nu—Ohio State University—Margaret Ogan, 
941 Madison Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Rho—New York University—Margaret M. 
Grandfield, 1086 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Alpha Alpha—University of Arizona—Matry 
Ott, 826 E. Fourth St., Tucson, Ariz. 

Alpha Beta—University of Wisconsin—Carrie 


Barton, 325 W. Main St., Madison, Wis. 

Alpha Gamma—Boston University—Harriet 
Carmichael, 328 Bay State Road, Boston, 
Mass. 

Alpha Epsilon—Columbia University—W ilhel- 
mina Hill, 502 W. 122nd St., Apt. 2, New 
York City. 

Central Ohio Alumna@—Marion Thomas, 412 
W. 6th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Indianapolis Alumna—Frieda Herbst, 966 N. 
Belle View PI., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Northern Indiana Alumna—Ruth A. Lang, 
1238 Lincoln Way E., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Portland Alumnea—Mabel A. Simpson, 1110 
S.W. Eleventh Ave., Portland, Ore. 

Will other chapters send the names of their 
correspondents, also? 








NATIONAL OFFICERS 
President, Dr. Beulah Clark Van Wagenen, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 


First Vice-President Corresponding Secretary Keeper of Records 
Miss BEss GOODYKOONTZ Mrs. Lots DART SUFFIELD Mrs. LoLa STUART ELLER 
Office of Education Los Angeles Junior College 2502 E. Fifty-eighth Street 
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Second Vice-President Treasurer Member at Large 
Mrs, ETHEL MABIE FALK Miss MaTA V. BEAR Miss MARY BELL GRANGER 
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Fellowship Committee 
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Finance Committee 
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Participation in National Meetings 


M*™ members of Pi Lambda Theta pattici- 
pated in the national conventions of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
and the other organizations that met in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, from February 26 to 
March 3, 1938. 

Dr. Angela Broening, of the Research Dept., 
Baltimore Public Schools, was elected president 
of the National Conference on Research in 
Elementary English. 

Miss E. Winifred Crawford, Director of 
Visual Education, Montclair, New Jersey, spoke 
before the Department of Visual Instruction on 
the making and use of amateur motion pictures 
in the teaching of safety, geography, and dra- 
matics and in presenting the activities of the 
school to the community. 

Dr. Mildred Dawson, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Tennessee, took part 
in the group discussion on “Co-operative Tech- 
nics in the Development of Teacher Training 
Programs” for the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction. Her study of ele- 
mentary English textbooks, which was reported 
before the National Conference on Research in 
Elementary English, is abstracted in this issue 
of the JOURNAL. 

Miss Mildred English, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia, was leader 
of a group discussion on “Lay Co-operation in 
the Development of Instructional Programs” for 
the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction. 

Miss Bernice Dainard Gestie, Managing Edi- 
tor of the Minnesota Journal of Education, 
addressed the School Public Relations Associa- 
tion on the responsibility of teachers’ associa- 
tions to acquaint the public with facts about 
the schools. 

Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C., presided at the joint meeting of the 
Society for Curriculum Study and the American 
Educational Research Association. She was 
elected vice-president of the latter organization 
at the annual business meeting and, also, a 
member of the executive committee of the 
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National Conference on Research in Elementary 
English. 

Miss Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division of 
Elementary Education and Rural Schools, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, was expected to address a general session 
of the Department of Rural Education and to 
participate also in group discussion for the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction but was unable to be present. 

Miss Edith M. Keller, State Supervisor of 
Music, Department of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio, discussed “Newer Types of Instruction in 
Music” at a general session of the Department 
of Rural Education. 

Miss Adelle H. Land, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New 
York, led the discussion that followed the 
presentation of two papers on “Youth Prob- 
lems” in one division of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 

Miss Maude McBroom, Principal, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, Iowa City, Iowa, as 
chairman of the editorial committee on the 
forth-coming Yearbook, discussed the contents 
of the book before the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 

Miss Nellie C. Morrison, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Grades, Muncie, Indiana, was leader 
ofa group discussion on “The Teaching of 
Co-operation to Children” for the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 

Miss Agnes Samuelson, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Iowa, was a member of 
a panel for discussion of the question, “Is a 
strong centralized county or similar unit of rural 
school administration essential to an efficient 
program of rural education?” The panel ap- 
peared before the County Superintendents sec- 
tion of the Department of Rural Education. 

Dr. Dora V. Smith, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, took 
part in the group discussion on “The Subject 
Matter Education of Secondary School Teach- 
ers’ for the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education. 

(Continued on page 75) 





